The Woolis Family Part One: Grimsby, England 

Many of the photos, much of the data, and some of the stories and information I have 
included have come to me through Larry Woolis, a direct descendant of Robert and 
Sarah Woolis, who currently resides in Des Moines, Iowa. Thank you, Larry for 
contributing. The remainder of the compiled information comes from an archive I have 
established from sources too numerous to list here. Over the years, diligent research 
efforts and a collection of newspaper clippings, genealogical records and family history 
stories have made it possible to provide this information for generations to come.The 
dates shown have been produced by a timeline provided by documents and historical 
records. Over time stories change; we recognize that verbal stories are particularly 
susceptible to this. The corrections and dates placed here are to ensure historical 
accuracy and not intended to offend family members. 
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In the mid-1800's there was a massive influx of people from the Lincolnshire, England 
area to Canada and America. Some moved for religious reasons; some immigrated for 
the possibility of opportunity, the opportunity of a better life. Those who came were 
risking everything for this chance. The Woolliss family was just one Lincolnshire family 
that I was related to that went through this very trying time. 

The Woolliss family is connected to the Warren family tree through Hannah Woolliss, 
the daughter of John Woolis and Ann Robinson. Hannah married William Warren Sn. in 
England, on November 22, 1848. Hannah 
Woolliss (the name shown on her record of 
marriage) came to Canada in 1852 with her 
husband William Sn. and two small children, 

William Jr, and David Warren. 

Hannah's father, John Woolis,was the son 
of John and Eleanor Wallis (Woolliss). John 
died at the age of 45, on August 10 in 
1829, when Hannah was very young; he 
passed away when she and her twin sister 
Elizabeth were three years old. As is 
usually the case with most small children 
who lose a parent early, they probably had 
very little remembrance of their father. 

John Woolis (note the spelling on his 

headstone) was buried in England in St. Helen's Cemetery, Grimsby, Lincolnshire.The 









picture shown above is the actual church in Grimsby where he is buried. The stone still 
stands and is legible. His grave site was also used for the remains of one son, George 
and Elizabeth, his daughter. 



The name Woolliss seems to be what most descendants of Hannah Woolliss would think 
was the “original" spelling of the family name. Descendants of Edmund Wollis could also 
make this argument; those that descend from Robert Woollis in Iowa might also stake a 
claim. So which then would be the “true" spelling? If we were to go by the headstone 
of John Woolis, the oldest known headstone in the Grimsby branch of the family, 
Robert's descendant John Woolis of Iowa could claim victory. 

Keep in mind that the spelling of names were often quite fluid and changed depending on 
who was writing it down. Clergy and government officials of all sorts complicated the 
task of locating the “correct" name. The issue with the "changing of the names" is 
almost always fed by the process of illiterate people pronouncing the name vocally (and 
sometimes with heavy accents) to someone that could read and write. They, in turn, 
wrote down whatever they felt would be correct. As frustrating and concerning as this 
dilemma is for people, it is truly of little consequence providing that researchers are 
careful to compare records and sources to ensure the accuracy of information. I am 









sure that the phrase “written in stone" comes from the placement of information on 
headstones. The problem here lies in human error. I have found many misspelled names 
and incorrect dates over the years on headstones. Written in stone does not imply 
correct, just a permanent record. These can be changed but few families would bother 
to go to that expense. 

Mary Ann Robinson Woolliss, (she actually went by Anna), his spouse, began the task of 
raising her six children, alone as a widow, in Victorian England. Options were few, 
especially for a widowed mother of six children. Anna had given John two sets of twins. 
George and John, both born in 1813 and Hannah and Elizabeth born in 1826. She also 
had two other children, Robert Woollis and Edmund Woolliss. Robert was 11 when his 
father died; Edmund was six years old. To say times were tough would definitely be an 
understatement. 

Mary Ann Woolliss struggled along for a time with the help of her two older boys 
George Woolliss and John Woolliss. Struggle, perhaps is the operative word here. The 
family probably could not have survived without the income provided by her children. It 
is possible that Robert Woolliss who was 11 years old at the time, was also expected to 
contribute to the family earnings as he was not attending school. It is highly likely that 
none of the Wooliss children ever attended school in England. Anna Woolliss was also 
illiterate. 

The finances of the family took a plunge again for them all when John, Anna Woolliss' 
son, married Elizabeth Burnett in 1836. He most likely supplied little, if any support to 
Anna, after this time. 

Sometime around 1836, Anna Woolis moved to the workhouse. With her, she must have 
taken her younger children, as they were too young to fend for themselves. Hannah and 
Elizabeth must have stayed with her. “Stayed with her" is perhaps not the correct term 
to be used here. Children were immediately separated from their parents, upon 
entering the workhouse. It is possible that Edmund, who was 13, would as well, spend 
some time with his mother and sisters in the poorhouse. Robert, now eighteen, was 
probably left to his own devices. He may have lived with his older brother John for a 
time. 

The workhouses (or poorhouses) of Victorian England were dark, dreary and cold to say 
the least. They were designed and promoted as a place of degradation and shame. They 
were not just to provide work in exchange for “aid", they were set up to actively 
discourage people in need from entering into them. They were also combined with a 
hospital and a home of sorts for elderly people that actively warehoused the elderly and 
dying, the disabled and the “demented". Women who stayed there worked in the laundry 
washing and sewing bed clothes for hospitals and other institutions. They assisted in the 



cleaning and cooking of meals and provided "nursing care" for the dying. Most had an 
asylum attached to them for those considered insane. Men were usually housed in 
separate buildings; children rarely saw their parents. 

They were given a place to sleep, but their clothes were usually taken from them and 
they were issued workhouse uniforms. They had food to eat, but very little more to 
sustain themselves. There was a small amount paid to adults, a very, very small amount, 
if any. Many of those that entered the workhouses would never leave. Some would 
become sick and die. Children were quite susceptible to these conditions. This is the 
fate that probably happened to Elizabeth Woolis, one of the twin daughters of Anna 
Wooliss. Anna Woolliss would spend four years here. 

The following bit of research paints a picture of the workhouse far better than I could 
possibly do: 

“ People ended up in the workhouse for a variety of reasons.. Usually, it was because they 
were too poor, old or ill to support themself. This may have resulted from things such lack of 
work during periods of high unemployment, or someone having no family willing or able to 
provide care for them when they became elderly or sick. Unmarried pregnant women were 
often disowned by their families and the workhouse was the only place they could go during 
and after the birth of their child. Prior to the establishment of public mental asylums in the 
mid-nineteenth century (and sometimes even after that), the mentally Hi and mentally 
handicapped poor were often consigned to the workhouse. Workhouses, though, were never 
prisons, and entry into them was generally a voluntary, although often painful, decision. 

The operation of workhouses, and life and conditions inside them, varied over the centuries in 
the light of current legislation and economic and social conditions. 

A significant impetus to the provision of parish workhouses was Knatchbull's Act of 1723 
which introduced the 'workhouse test' whereby a pauper would only be granted poor relief 
through being admitted to a workhouse. In the wake of Knatchbull's Act, several hundred 
parish workhouses were set up. 

Unlike the large union workhouses erected following the 1834 Poor Law Amendment Act, 
parish workhouses were generally small establishments, and often in rented existing buildings 
rather than specially built premises. The running of workhouses was often handed over to a 
contractor who would, for an agreed price, feed and house the poor. He would also provide 
the inmates with work and benefit from any income generated. This system was known as 
'farming' the poor. 

Sometimes a parish might run a workhouse for a few years, then give up on the practice, only 
to try it again a decade or two later in different premises. It is therefore difficult to give 
any definitive list of where parish workhouses operated. 



Under the new Act, the threat of the Union workhouse was intended to act as a deterrent to 
the able-bodied pauper. This was a principle enshrined in the "workhouse test" poor relief 
would only be granted to those desperate enough to face entering the repugnant conditions 
of the workhouse. 

In fact, the majority of those forced into the workhouse were not the work-shy, but the old, 
the infirm, the orphaned, unmarried mothers, and the physically or mentally ill. For the next 
century, the Union Workhouse was in many localities one of the largest and most significant 
buildings in the area, the largest ones accommodating more than a thousand inmates. Entering 
its harsh regime and spartan conditions was considered the ultimate degradation. 

The workhouse era ended officially at least, on 1st April 1930; the 643 Boards of Guardians 
were abolished and their responsibilities passed to local authorities. Some workhouse 
buildings were just demolished or fell into disuse. Others were renamed and adapted for 
other use such as hospitals or homes for the elderly. For many inmates of these institutions, 
however, the name was all that did change, and life improved relatively little during the 
1930s and 40s. Even after the introduction of the National Health Service in 1948, things 
improved only slowly. " The National Archives of England 


After entering the poorhouse, Hannah's twin sister, Elizabeth, died at the age of 12 on 
July 18, 1838. She is buried in the St Helen's cemetery in a shared grave with her 
father, John Woolliss. The same grave in question also contains the remains of her 
older brother George. This must have affected the family deeply, especially her twin 
sister, Hannah. I find it strange that there were no “stories" about this period handed 
down through the family. People, I would guess, tend to want to forget the worst times 
of their lives.To her credit, Anna eventually found a way out of the workhouse, though 
it was probably a huge struggle to do so. Her life was about to take another more 
fortunate turn. 

About two years after Elizabeth died, Anna married John Brewster on August 
11,1840.The workhouse did not provide accomodation for married couples and as such 
John and Anna were probably now on their own. Their marriage license clearly shows 
that Anna was living in the poorhouse in Caistor and that she (Ann Woollis) and John 
Brewster were both illiterate. 
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Anna Woolis' eldest son, George Woolliss, died at the age of 27 on Dec 11,1840. He 
was the last to be placed in the shared grave of their father, John Woolliss. John 
Brewster, Anna's new husband, took on the responsibility to help her raise her daughter 
Hannah, now 14. Meanwhile, Anna's youngest son Edmund, now 17, was probably out 
working and helping to provide for the welfare of the family. Work was still scarce but 
John Brewster managed to provide for them. 

John Woolliss Jr, Anna Wooliss's eldest son by her first marriage, lived nearby with his 
spouse and by 1840 they had two children. John Woolliss Jr. and Elizabeth had by this 
time been married for four years. 

John Brewster was probably a good provider to Anna. Although they must have felt the 
hardships of the era; John Brewster and Mary Anna Woollis Brewster would never feel 
compelled to leave England. She would remain with her husband John Brewster until his 
passing. 

Somehow in 1844, Edmund, now 21 had saved enough money to emigrate to Canada. It 
was originally thought that he came to the United States with his brother Robert. 

There are family stories that relate this. Unfortunately, I have three separate census 
records that indicate his arrival was in 1844 and a local history book which also 
collaborates this. 





Four years later, Hannah Woolliss married William Warren on Nov. 22, 1848. Hannah 
was twenty two years old and self-supporting by this time working "in service". Hannah 
and William moved about through England for a time as William worked as a bricklayer 
and a railroad labourer. Eventually though, they emigrated to Canada in 1852. 

So by 1848, George and Elizabeth Woolliss, two of the Woolliss children, had both 
already passed away; Edmund had left England 1844 for Canada, Anna's other children, 
Hannah and Robert were now both married and would soon also depart for North 
America. Anna would have had to say farewell to her son Edmund, her youngest 
daughter and husband, Hannah and two children (left in 1852), her son, Robert (left in 
1859) and in total, seven of her grandchildren that she would never see again. 

Family stories, although interesting, are not always correct and these same stories 
report that Robert Woolliss, Hannah's brother, came to America with his family and his 
brother Edmund around 1859, just prior to the American Civil War (1861-1865). 

Strange as this sounds, Edmund Woolis was already married to Jane Lackie in Canada by 
1855. 

Just an aside here: There is a common story, heard regularly by family historians and 
genealogists. It goes something like this: There were two brothers who came together 
and they had a parting of the ways (by agreement or disagreement or argument) and 
that is where they, "the other family" arose from. Although it is possible it could be 
that way, I have regularly encountered various renditions of this story myself and I 
have regularly found that these stories are not generally true, although they may 
contain a grain of truth. In fact, within the family groups where this story has been 
encountered it tends to take on the status of almost "urban myth". As commonplace as 
this story may be, it seems generally that it is just a family member or person 
somewhere along the family tree that has forgotten or is trying to align everything to 
fit what they believe, at the time, would have been correct. Whether the error is 
created as a loss of memory, confusion or misunderstanding, it is almost always wrong. 

I find it is probably not done with malice or deliberately to mislead but is almost always 
a simple misunderstanding of the actual facts and is passed down this way. The timeline 
created from documentation is generally what reveals the actual story would have been 
and allows for corrections to be made. 

What we do know is that Robert Woolliss (soon to be Woolis) married Sarah Ann 
Thompson in England in 1844. The 1851 Lincolnshire Census shows that Robert was a 
railway labourer. Edmund immigrated to Canada West in 1844. We cannot confirm if he 
was present at Robert and Sarah's wedding prior to departing to Canada, but we 
suspect that he probably was. If I was going half way around the world and had a 
brother that was going to be married, I would like to think that I would attend the 
wedding before I left. 



Robert's first six children including Sarah, were all born in England; Sarah was the last 
child born in England in 1851. It is likely there was another child born to Robert and 
Sarah but we have no record of any other children. Nine years is a long time for a 
fertile couple to not have any children. There might very well have been a still borne 
child or two during this time. 


Sarah and Robert had their next child that we 
are aware of, Mary, in 1859 in the USA. She 
is listed as 1 yr old in the 1860 US Census and 
as being born in Pennsylvania. So, Sarah and 
Robert were definitely in Pennsylvania prior to 
moving to Cambria. So we can place them both 
in Pennsylvania and then in Rock Island, Illinois 
in 1859. They had settled in Iowa by 1860. So 
Robert and Edmund immigrated fifteen years 
apart. 

bid Edmund meet his brother's family when 
they arrived in America? Could this be a source 
of the story? We cannot be sure. We do know, 
however, that Edmund had an established farm 
in Canada West at this time and that Robert 
and Sarah were bound for Iowa. Albert was 
born in 1862; he was the only child they had 
that was actually born in Iowa. 

By 1855 in Canada, Edmund Woolliss (now Wollis) had found a bride, a Scottish lassie, 
Jane Mackie. They farmed and raised their family in Waterloo County, Ontario, just 
west of Lake Ontario. 

More can be found about Edmund in the history book "The Early History of Elora and 
Vicinity" by John R. Connon. This book was a compilation of newspaper articles published 
in The Elora Express and written by John Connon from 1906-1909, The following 
information was extracted from it. 

"Edmund Wollis was born at Barnoldby-le-Beck, Lincolnshire, England on January 27th, 1823. 
In the year 1844, he came to Canada and for about two years worked in the townships of 
Darlington and Pickering. One morning, in the springtime of 1846, he landed in Elora and then 
walked to Winterbourne to see the land in Waterloo County, of which he had heard. The river 
road through the long woods was only chopped out to about half its proper width, the logs 
forming the corduroy road were floating about in the many swamps, while, from the James 






Ross farm at the "big Bend" to the “Big Ridge", a distance of more than three miles was 
without a clearing on either side of the road. Mr. Wollis soon took up his farm on the east 
side of the river road, at the "little ridge". To the south of him was Thomas Adsett's farm, 
while across from Adsett, on the west, was Richard Morelli and opposite to Mr. Wollis was, a 
little later, Stephan Webster. Each of these made clearings on the corners of their farms 
adjoining, so that as Mr. Wollis says, "they soon let daylight in". 

Mr. Wollis was married in August of 1855, to Jane Mackie, whose parents had come to 
Winterbourne, from Aberdeenshire, Scotland in October of 1837. Of their family, Margaret 
married John Elsley (1877) and lived near Mt. Forest; Mary died in September of 1900, 
George married Esther Gillies (1896), near Mt Forest; Ann married Sam Burnett (1885), 
Edmund married Alice Kirkness (1894), John married Ellen Hamilton (1895), Elizabeth 
married William Glennie (1887), lives in Eramosa, Jane married John Glennie (1891) and 
Sarah, living with her parents, who a few years ago, retired and now live in their comfortable 
home on the Elora and Salem road.” 


Hannah and William also were starting their family. Edmund must have sent word back 
to England about the opportunities that awaited them, a common practise at the time. 
Edmund was already in Canada West. It is unknown if William and Hannah had already 
planned to immigrate after they married but they remained in England until 1852. They 
were the next in the family to leave England. It has long been believed that William 
Warren Sn. had obtained passage for his family to Canada through the railroad 
company. They packed up their belongings and young William Jr. and their baby David 

and in 1852, 
departed for 
Canada. Almost 
immediately they 
settled on a small 
rented farm, just 
outside Matilda, 
Iroquois, Ontario and 
William went to 
work for the 
railroad. According 
to the 1861 Census, 
they already had 
five children. Their 
youngest child was 
John Warren born in 
1860. They probably 
felt that life was 










very much improved for them. Later they purchased the farm for $600. 

In England, John Brewster, Anna Woolliss' second husband, passed away on March 9, 
1855. Once again, Anna Woollis Brewster, at the age of 64, probably felt that she was 
dependent upon her children to help her. It is doubtful she ever was to return to the 
workhouse. She likely moved into the home of her only remaining child in England, her 
son John. 

I find it hard to think that Robert Wool is would leave England without ensuring that his 
mother had been provided for. Perhaps this is what delayed his family and him from 
coming to America. His family emigrated to America in 1859. Family stories recorded 
that he was very seasick for most of the voyage. 

Travel by sailing ship in those days really was a trying event. Many people did perish on 
the trip over from illness, dehydration, and disease. It was not for those that were the 
faint of heart. Robert's only medical attention would have come from his spouse Sarah 
and his children. 


As previously mentioned, one wonders if Edmund met his brother and family on their 
arrival in New York. Could this explain the events mentioned in the story? I find it 
doubtful. Even, if Edmund knew exactly when and where they were to arrive, it was a 
very long trip to accomplish this task. Edmund had an established farm in Canada West 
(Ontario) and was subject still to the rule of the English monarchy. It may have been 
the reason for Robert desiring to go to Iowa. Robert entered his intention to become a 
United States citizen at Rock Island, Illinois in 1859. 
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As evidenced by his signature on this document, Robert was illiterate. Illiteracy, 
however, does imply any lack of intelligence or skill. Regardless of his education, Robert 
was driven to succeed. He established a successful farm in Iowa near Cambria. 


Eventually Robert learned to sign his name as 
witnessed in his will. He was probably very 
proud of this fact. 

So now, we have three records that narrow 
the date of immigration to America. As well 
as the Rock Island document of 1859, we 
also have an obituary for John Woolis, 
Robert's son, that mentioned they settled on 
the farm in 1859. We can find no records 
for Robert Woolis' family passing through 
Ellis Island. Perhaps they landed in Boston or 
another port such as Philadelphia. The third 
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Hannah Woolliss 


Dr. Woolis’ Father Dead. 

Dr. A. L. Woolis, wife and 
daughter Mary returned Wednes¬ 
day morning from Cambria, Iowa, 
where they were called by a mes¬ 
sage announcing the serious illness 
of the doctor’s father, John Wool¬ 
is, who passed away at his home 
there on August 10, 1913. Mr. 
Woolis was born in England Aug¬ 
ust 18, 1845, and came to Amer¬ 
ica in 1857. His home had been 
at Cambria, Iowa, since 1859. 
Ho had been a member of the 
Cambria baptist church since 
1867, and was a respected and 
loading citizen of the Cambria 
community. The doctor’* friends 
here sympathize with him and his 
family iu their loss. 


record we have is the 1860 Census page 
shown below. Created in July of 1860, it 
does not mention the date of entry but it 
does show his daughter Mary, aged one 
year, as being born in Pennsylvania. I can 
estimate that they settled in Wayne 
County sometime in the spring of 1860. 


Despite the difficulties endured by Robert 
Woolis, Edmund Wollis and Hannah Woolliss 
Warren; the family prevailed. Anna 
(Woolliss) Robinson and John Woolliss, her 
son were the only family members that 
remained living in England. 


Mary Ann (Robinson, Woolliss) Brewster 
died, at the age of 82 on Feb 19, 1873. She is buried with her second husband, John 
Brewster, in England. I have no doubt the stone was placed for her and her second 













husband, by her son John Woolliss Jr. The funds most likely came from any support 
funds left to Anna by her second husband, John Brewster. 

So these are the people upon whose shoulders we stand. Those that risked everything, 
they truly gambled with life itself, but not just for themselves but for their families 
and for their descendants. 

I wonder if they were aware of the dramatic effect they would have on the generations 
to follow? This sacrifice was by no means easy and never was there a guarantee of 
success. 

Often they struggled not just financially but emotionally. They were a people of great 
strength and belief, driven by tragedy, poverty and ambition to succeed. Many of the 
people that came to North America had hoped for freedom and prosperity. Most would 
see to it that the children they raised were educated. They knew the value of 
everything and were aware of the cost that must be paid for success. Some did not 
make it. Others did. Many were wildly successful beyond anything they could possibly 
imagine. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, those that lived out their lives in England bid 
farewell to so many family members that they loved. They, too, sacrificed for our 
future and would never know anything of the success, education and prosperity that was 
to come for those offspring. 

We should all respectfully remember that people like John Woolliss and Mary Anna 
Woolliss Robinson Brewster and perhaps even John Brewster, gave everything they had 
to give to ensure the future of their descendants. I wonder how many of us could say 
the same? 


End of Part One, The Woolliss Family 


Marvin Paranych 2020 




Caistor Church, Lincolnshire, England site of the marriage between Hannah Woolliss and 
William Warren in 1848. 





